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Italy and Abyssinia 
Engage in Struggle 


Mussolini Orders Troops to Africa 
as Series of Border Disputes 
Arouse Bitter Feelings 


BOTH SIDES DENY RESPONSIBILITY 


Abyssinia, Only Free Nation in 
Africa, Resents Incur- 
sion by Europe 


In the dark of a September night in 1931 
a bridge was blown up on a Japanese- 
owned railway in Manchuria. Promptly, 
Japanese soldiers, blaming Chinese bandits 
for the incident, began an onward march 
which did not end until the whole of Man- 
churia had been detached from China and 
added to the growing empire of Japan. 

On a January day in 1935 a skirmish 
took place in an obscure corner of Africa 
between Abyssinian soldiers and Italian 
troops. Promptly, Mussolini, blaming the 
Abyssinians for the incident, issued a call 
for Fascist troops and prepared to send 
some 30,000 of them to the “African 
front.” Will they begin an onward march? 
And will it be stopped before a good part 
of Abyssinia—a country about as large as 
Manchuria and probably richer in resources 
—is added to the budding Italian empire? 


What Is Italy Planning? 


These are the questions which have come 
forward to trouble the minds of all people 
who have an interest in world peace. Italy, 
like Japan, is overcrowded and lacks the 
resources necessary to sustain a swelling 
population. Abyssinia, like Manchuria, is 
undeveloped and offers a field of activity 
for the ambitions of a more modern nation. 
Is Italy following the example of Japan? 
It is too early to say definitely, but the 
signs, at the present moment, seem to 
point in that direction. Let us go behind 
the scenes and take note of what has been 
happening. 

If we look at a map of Africa we shall 
notice that every region, except two, has 
written on it the name of some European 
country such as Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, or Portugal. During the 
last century the nations of Europe, in the 
greatest land-grabbing carnival in history, 
divided the continent into colonies. The 
black continent became the “white man’s 
burden” but it provided the white man 
with raw materials on the one hand, and 
with a market for the products of his in- 
dustries on the other. 

The two exceptions lie one in the west 
and one in the east, although the western 
one can hardly be called an exception. It 
is the Negro republic of Liberia. Actually, 
however, the government is not in the 
hands of natives but—it may surprise some 
of us to learn—of Americans. Liberia is 
listed as a member of the League of Na- 
tions but the European powers are in- 
clined to regard it as a protectorate of 
the United States. 

The other exception is the one which 
interests us at present. It is the ancient 
empire of Ethiopia, more commonly known 
as Abyssinia. It received this name _ be- 
Cause of the complex mixture of races and 
languages it contains. Arabian war lords 
scornfully used to call Ethiopia “Land of 
Habash,” that is, land of mixed races. 
From the name Habash we get the word 
(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 


THE DUCE STEPS OUT 
—Talburt in Washington News 








The Gold Decision 


The “gold clause” cases which have just been decided by the United States Supreme 
Court will, no doubt, rank among the great cases in American history. We explained the 
issues involved in these cases in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for February 11, but on ac- 
count of their great importance, we are here stating again the facts, the issues involved, 
and then we are adding the essence of the Court’s decision. 

THE FACTS—For years previous to the government’s going off the. gold standard, our 
dollars contained 25+- grains of gold. When a government, corporation, or individual 
borrowed money for a long period, it promised to repay the debt in dollars containing 
that amount of gold. Obviously such a contract was made because those lending the 
money feared that at some time in the future the gold content of the dollar might be 
changed so that it would contain fewer grains of gold. The lenders were anxious not to 
receive back the same number of dollars that they lent, but the same amount of gold. 

In 1933 the United States government went off the gold standard. The value of the 
dollar in terms of gold declined and later the gold content of the dollar was changed from 
25+ grains to 15-+- grains. Meanwhile, Congress passed an act declaring that in spite of 
the contract which had been entered into, the national, state, and local governments, and 
corporations and individuals as well who had borrowed money (ordinarily by issuing 
bonds) might repay their debts by giving back dollar for dollar. They might pay back 
in dollars of 15++ grains even though they had borrowed dollars of 25+ grains of gold. 

ISSUES—The charge was made that this act of Congress was unconstitutional. The 
Constitution seeks to prevent the impairment of contracts. The states are specifically 
forbidden to pass any law which impairs the obligation of contract. It has been held 
that Congress, likewise, may do nothing which destroys their force or validity. It was 
said that Congress could not set aside contracts which had been made specifying that 
debts should be paid in dollars containing 25-+- grains of gold. 

In defense of the action of Congress, it was declared first that the action was legal and 
constitutional. Congress has the power to fix the value of money. It has the right 
to say what a dollar shall contain. People are supposed to understand this when they 
borrow or lend dollars. If they make contracts to pay back in dollars of a different con- 
tent then the content which Congress may prescribe, such a contract is not superior to 
the right of Congress to coin money and fix the value thereof. 

It was alleged further that the act of Congress was justified. On the face of it, it may 
seem that if one lends a dollar containing 25-+- grains of gold and receives back a dollar 
containing 15+ grains of gold, he has received less than he lent, but it is said that the 
present dollar, containing 15-+- grains of gold, will buy as much as the dollar containing 
25-++ grains of gold bought at the time these debts were contracted. Hence the lenders 
are not really damaged by the act of Congress. * 

DECISION—The Court divided five to four, and the five members, constituting a 
majority, gave the decision of the Court. The decision upheld in general the position 

(Concluded on page 2, column 3) 
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President’s Jobless 


Relief Plan Opposed 


Senators, in Debating Measure, At- 
tack Basic Features of Four 
Billion Dollar Program 


DISPUTE OVER THE WAGE SCALE 


Size of Expenditure and Broad 
Power of President Enter 
Into Arguments 


A serious debate has developed in the 
Senate over the work-relief program which 
was presented to Congress by the presi- 
dent. It is not strange that this ques- 
tion should become an issue of first impor- 
tance. The bill calls for the expenditure 
of $4,000,000,000, nearly $5,000,000,000, 
in fact, for, coupled with the appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000,000 to be used for work 
relief during the year beginning July 1, 
there is an appropriation for $880,000,000 
to be used for relief between now and 
July. Five billion dollars is a great deal of 
money—about $40 for each man, woman, 
and child in the country. It is consider- 
ably more than the entire cost of the gov- 
ernment and all its operations for a year, 
if we omit expenditures made necessary by 
the emergency of depression. It could 
scarcely be expected that such a sum of 
money would be turned over without de- 
bate to the president to use as he sees fit. 
There wasn’t much debate in the House of. 
Representatives. The bill was put through. 
that house in a hurry, but a big fight is 
on in the Senate. 

The Bill 

The bill itself is a short one. It is 
called the ‘‘Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935,” and, in fine print, it 
occupies but a little more than half a page 
of the Congressional Record. It is not 
very clear or understandable. The opening 
paragraph begins in this way: 

Resolved, etc., That in order to protect 
and to promote the general welfare, by (1) 
providing relief from the hardships attribut- 
able to widespread unemployment and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom, (2) relieving eco- 
nomic maladjustments, (3) alleviating distress, 
and/or (4) improving living and working 
conditions, there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be used in the discre- 
tion and under the direction of the president 
in such manner, and for such purposés and/or 
such projects, federal or non-federal, as; 
shall be adapted to the accomplishment of; 
any one or more of the objectives specified 
in clause (1), (2), (3), or (4), to be imme- 
diately available and to remain available 
until June 30, 1937, the sum of $4,000,000,- 
GOO. ..«.. 

Then the resolution goes on to declare 
that the president may establish such agen- 
cies as he sees fit to provide for the ex- 
penditure of this money. The money may 
be used to purchase equipment or mate- 
rials, to pay wages or make loans. Regu- 
lations may be prescribed by the president 
as to how the work shall be carried out 
and anyone who does not obey the regu- 
lations is subject to a fine. An enemy of 
this bill has said ironically that the whole 
bill could be simplified by substituting the 
following provisions: “Section 1. Congress 
hereby appropriates $4,880,000,000 to the 
president of the United States to use as 
he pleases. Section 2. Anybody who does 
not like it is fined $1,000.” This is, of 
course, an exaggeration, but the bill is 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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SOONER does _ Postmaster 
General Farley get out of one 
scrape than he finds himself in 
another. The famous stamp af- 
fair, which is discussed elsewhere 
in this issue, had just blown 
over, leaving Jim Farley in a 
very unfavorable light, when Huey Long 
launched a new attack on the postmaster 
general. For four days Long denounced 
Farley on the floor of the Senate. He 
charged that the cabinet officer still has 
an interest in a corporation which fur- 
nishes supplies to the James Stewart Com- 
pany and that this company has been 
favored by Farley in the awarding of con- 
tracts for federal buildings. Finally the 
Senate agreed to order Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes to hand over all the records 
which his department has on file concern- 
ing the Stewart Company’s work for the 
government and Farley’s connection with 
its supply company. In addition, the 
Senate committee on post offices is now 
considering Long’s resolution for a general 
investigation of the postmaster general. 
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In Charge of Billions 


_—_ 


When, President Roosevelt asked for 
nearly five billion dollars in his message to 
Congress, the interest of the country was 
aroused at once on the question of who 
would be selected to administer this huge 
fund. Many persons were named as pos- 
sible appointees for the job, but it was 
not until last week that the president made 
known his choice. The man he selected 
is General Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears Roebuck and 
Company. 

General Wood’s ac- 
tual position will not 
be a government post 
at all, nor will he re- 
ceive any pay for his 
work. He will be 
head of a committee 
of the Advisory and 
Planning Council 
which will consult 
with the administra- 
tion on how the bil- 
lions are to be used. 
Actually, however, he 
is regarded by many 
as the man who will administer the fund, 
though just how far his authority will ex- 
tend remains to be seen. His committee 
will give advice to the president and will 
examine projects proposed to be under- 
taken, making suggestions as to their ad- 
visability. 
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No Great Danger 


A committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, headed by Representative Samuel 
Dickstein of New York, has spent months 
investigating foreign propaganda in the 
United States. It has studied especially 
the teachings and opera- 
tions of the Commu- 
nists, the Nazis, and the 
Fascists. Last week the 
committee made its re- 
port, and its findings are 
by no means alarming. 
Much evidence of Com- 
munist activity is dis- 
covered but the report 
declares: 

This committee does 
not believe that the Com- 
munist movement in this 
country is __ sufficiently 
strong numerically nor in 
influence to constitute a 
danger to American insti- 
tutions at the present 
time. 


There have been ef- 
forts by Nazi groups to 
spread their ideas in this 
country, and _ several 
Fascist organizations are 


in the laws, making it easier for the gov- 
ernment to deai with foreign agitators, but 
the report indicates that the danger of 
foreign propaganda has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 





A Bill for Labor 





After months of work and discussion, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York is 
prepared to submit to the Senate his so- 
called Trades Disputes Bill. This proposed 
measure is designed to guarantee workers 
the rights which Senator Wagner believes 
the National Recovery Act has failed to 
give them. Two of its principal features 
are provisions which would outlaw the 
company union and uphold the principle 
of majority rule in industry. By majority 
rule is meant the right of a majority of 
workers in a plant to elect representatives 
who are authorized to speak for all the 
workers in that plant, instead of only for 
those who elect them. Most business 
men have opposed this principle, according 
to labor leaders, because it is to their ad- 
vantage to keep the workers divided into 
small opposing groups. 

In addition to these important pro- 
visions, the Wagner bill would greatly 
strengthen the National Labor Relations 
Board by giving it complete control over all 
other labor boards in cases involving Sec- 
tion 7a. This section of the Recovery Act 
is the one which establishes the right of 
collective bargaining through representatives 
of the workers’ own choosing. Since it is 
only part of the Recovery Act, it applies 
only to workers under codes. By including 
it in his own bill, Senator Wagner would 
automatically make it the “law of the 
land,” thus assuring workers the legal right 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers whether they are under a 
code or not. 


End of the Macon 








Back in 1925 the Shenandoah, America’s 
first great dirigible, was broken into three 
parts by a storm over Ohio, and 14 of 
its crew were killed. Its successor as 
“Queen of the Air” was the Akron, which 
eight years later crashed into the Atlantic, 
plunging 73 men to their death. Last 
week the Akron’s sister-ship and newest 
“Queen of the Air,” shared the fate of her 
predecessors. 

American dirigibles have not been the 
only ones to end in disaster. The British 
R-38 and R-101 both crashed, taking 
a toll of 90 lives, while Italy lost 34 men 
when the Roma cracked up, and France’s 
Dixmude disappeared into the Mediter- 
ranean with 50 men aboard. Of the world’s 
giant airships, only the German Graf Zep- 
pelin remains. 

Because of the appalling record of these 
huge lighter-than-air craft, it is no wonder 
that President Roosevelt is opposed to 
having the navy build another “Queen of 
the Air’—at least until a thorough inves- 








tigation has been made into the possibility 
of assuring more safety. Both the Navy 
Department and the House of Represent- 
atives have already undertaken to inves- 
tigate the causes of the Macon disaster. 





THE GOLD DECISION 





(Concluded from page 1) 
of the government. It said that individu- 
als, corporations, and state and local govern- 
ments were under no obligation to repay 
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debts in dollars containing more than the 
present content of the dollar, that is, 15-++ 
grains. They borrowed legal money (at that 
time containing 25+ grains to the dollar) 
and now they need only pay back legal 
money—legal dollars, even though these legal 
dollars at present have a smaller gold con- 
tent. The Congress of the United States has 
the power to fix the value of money and that 
power and right must be respected and taken 
into account by all those who make contracts 
for the payment of debts. 

One part of the decision, however, was not 
wholly favorable to the government. The 
Court put the national government in a dif- 
ferent class from that in which other borrow- 
ers are placed. A local government or cor- 
poration knows when it borrows money that 
the value of the money may be changed later 
by Congress, for Congress has the power to 
regulate the value of the dollar. Those who 
lend money to the states or cities or corpora- 
tions should also understand that. If, there- 
fore, Congress changes the value of the dollar 
before the debt is paid, those who borrow and 
thos¢ who lend are not responsible. These 
debts may, therefore, be paid back in legal 
dollars of the same amount that were bor- 
rowed. This is true regardless of contracts 
the parties may have entered into. With the 
national government; that is, with Congress, 
it is different. If the value of the dollar is 
changed it will be changed by Congress itself. 
Congress is responsible. Knowing this fact, if 
Congress passes an act agreeing to repay its 
debt not in legal dollars but in gold, it is held 
responsible and is obliged by law to keep its 
promise. 

Now this looks bad for the government. It 
looks as if it would be obliged when it re- 
pays its Liberty Bonds to pay back not $100 
for every $100 bond, but $169, for it would 
take $169 of the 15-grain-dollar variety to 
equal the amount of gold contained in $100 of 
the 25-grain variety. But 
the situation is not as bad 
as it seems, for while the 
bondholders do have a 
claim against the govern- 
ment for the additional 
amount, there is no way 
that they can collect. In 
order to collect from the 
government they would 
have to sue and prove 
that they had been in- 
jured. They can prove, of 
course, that they are not 
getting the equivalent of 
as much gold as they lent, 
but, on the other hand, 
the 15-grain dollar which 
they are to receive will 
buy as much of commod- 
ities as the 25-grain dollar 
which they lent. It can 
be argued, therefore, that 
they are getting substan- 
tial justice when they re- 
ceive back dollar for dol- 
lar. In other words, they 


active. In certain cases have not been damaged. 
these societies are mere So, the Supreme Court 
“rackets,” or devices throws their cases out. It 
whereby the leaders Rae - possible Re at some 
k n t of dues LABOR LEADERS CALL ON THE PRESIDENT $ ime in the future the 
— if - . - Differences between the White House and the American Federation of Labor over value of the dollar may 
and contributions. the automobile code and other NRA matters have been patched up—temporarily, go down further than it 

The committee recom- at least. Left to right: (center) John L. Lewis, president United Mine Work- h a i of 
ers of America; William Green, president American Federation of Labor; as so that it wi uy 


mends certain changes 


and Edward F. McGrady, assistant secretary of labor. 
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“I do not write for personal profit,” de- 
clares a novelist. Lots of other novelists 
have complained of much the same thing. 

—PunNcuH 

“Quintuplets Total 10 Feet at 8 Months,” 
says a headline. How many did they have 
when they were born? 

—Williamsport Sun 

Many receive advice, few profit by it. 

—Publius Syrus 





It is said that you need a vocabulary of 
10,000 words at least to understand the day’s 
news. That may explain the alarming suc- 
cess of the illustrated tabloids. 

—Ottawa EVENING CITIZEN 

Wonder if the administration would con- 
sider plowing under every third book written 
by its high officials. 

—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 





Honor lies in honest toil. 
—Grover Cleveland 
A wild girl captured in the Indian jungle 
couldn’t stand civilization. One suspects that 
wild youth in the cities also would succumb 
to the civilizing process. 
—San Antonio EXPREss 





“Thousand-dollar bills are extremely rare 
now,” asserts a banker. Other extremely rare 
bills are those marked, “Paid in full.” 

—Washington Post 





It is reported that a Glasgow man played 
the piano continuously for 72 hours. Appar- 
ently he had the instrument on three days’ 
free trial. 

—HuvumMonrist 

In New Orleans the other day two motor- 
ists hit the same telephone pole. We have 
often noticed two or more cars after the same 
pedestrian. 

—Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
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“HAVE YOU BEEN CRACKING WALNUTS 
IN THE DOORWAY AGAIN, ELBERT?” 


—American Humorist 


The people never give up their liber- 
ties but under some delusion. 
—Edmund Burke 





Indiana has found a law forbidding the 
sale of toy pistols and may see whether there 
is one referring to the real thing. 

—Indianapolis News 





A daily dog-walking service has been 
started in New York, so now the dogs’ own- 
ers won’t have to take even that much exer- 
cise any longer. 

—Seattle STAR 

Editor of a railway journal says “drastic 
steps” must be taken to avert government 
ownership. The first “drastic step” probably 
will be to borrow some more money from 
the government. 

—Paducah (Ky.) SuN-DEMOCRAT 

Men are most apt to believe what they 
least understand. 

—Montaigne 





it did when the debts were contracted. In 
that case, a bondholder might really be in- 
jured by receiving only one dollar in return 
for the dollar he lent the government. If 
such a condition should ever come about, it 
is possible that the bondholders might be able 
to collect from the government. There 1S 
no prospect, however, that that will happen 
in the near future. 

The justices who formed the majority were 
Chief Justice Hughes, who read the decision, 
and Associate Justices Brandeis, Stone, Rob- 
erts and Cardozo. The justices who dis- 
sented, holding that debtors who had con- 
tracted to pay certain quantities of gold 
should be obliged to do so, were Sutherland 
Butler, McReynolds, and VanDevanter. These 
four are the consistently conservative mem- 
bers of the Court. 
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China: In last week’s issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, Japan’s ambitions in 
the Far East were discussed. It was pointed 
out that Japan was endeavoring to force an 
alliance with China in order to strengthen 
her position against the western powers. 
More retently there have been new indi- 
cations of Japan’s seeking to extend her 
influence in China. The new developments 
arise from China’s serious financial straits 
due to her unfavorable balance of trade. 
She has continually been buying more mer- 
chandise than she has been able to pay 
for with her exports. China’s attempts to 
raise a loan in England or the United 
States have apparently been unsuccessful. 
Consequently, Japan, styling herself as 
China’s rescuer, is offering to save China 
from financial panic with a loan of about 
$85,000,000. 

China is naturally dubious about accept- 
ing such a loan. She realizes that Japan 
is looking for her own advantages. The 
loan will be made only on condition that 
China’s channels of trade will be diverted, 
so that she will buy her supplies from 
Japan instead of from Great Britain and 
the United States. In addition she will 
have to replace her European and Ameri- 
can advisers with Japanese experts, and 
may even be required to place part of her 
tariff revenue in Japanese charge. Clearly 
Japan would like to place China in the 
position of a servant. In case of a war 
between Japan and any other country, 
China would become an invaluable source 
of supplies and perhaps be of immense 
strategical importance to Japan. 

Under such conditions, China would not 
willingly accept.a loan from her neighbor. 
But she may be forced into it. The slight- 
est incident may cause Japan to undertake 
military intervention with the excuse that 
her rights have been invaded. Only re- 
cently 400 Japanese marines were sent to 
force concessions from the Chinese city of 
Amoy. Great Britain, who has invest- 
ments in China amounting to about 
$1,200,000,000 is frankly worried about 
the situation. The Marquess of Lothian, 
a British statesman, believes that all pow- 
ers with interests in the Far East should 
unite to prevent by peaceful means Ja- 
pan’s “veiled annexation” of China. In an 
article for the London Times, Lord Lo- 
thian wrote: 





Elderman in 





Washington Post 
SUNRISE OVER THE GREAT WALL 


China does not want to be absorbed by 
Japan. She wishes to stand on her own legs 
without any form of financial control. The 
United States, the British Empire, Russia, 
France, and Italy can give her more effective 
financial help than Japan, and if they make 
the most of their position they can probably 
not only keep China in the orbit of the 
League of Nations and Washington treaties 
but preserve their own legitimate rights as 
well. 

* * * 


Russia: The Soviet government has al- 
ways found its best support among indus- 
trial workers of the cities, but now it is 
busy trying to win the whole-hearted co- 
operation of agricultural workers as well. 
A few weeks ago it gave country people a 
right of representation in the Soviet legis- 
lature equal to that of city people. Now 
it is endeavoring to induce the 5,000,000 
farmers who have always opposed the So- 
viet régime, to join the socialist “collec- 
tive” farms. In former years these rebel 
farmers, called “kulaks,” were not per- 
mitted to enter collective farms even if 
they wanted to. 

Under the new plan each member of a 
collective farm will be allowed more indi- 
vidual rights than he formerly had. Al- 
though most of the farmland and cattle 
and all the agricultural machinery will be- 
long to the community, each member will 
be permitted to own his own house, his 
garden, a cow, three calves, two hogs, fif- 
teen sheep and as many chickens and rab- 
bits as he desires. Most of his work, how- 
ever, will be devoted to the cultivation of 
the community farm and he will be paid 
according to his abilities. 


+. + 

Siberia: Not content with industrial- 
izing and remodeling the whole of Russia, 
Soviet engineers are planning a much more 
ambitious project. In the space of a few 
years they propose to turn the vast forests 
and wastes of Siberia into a modern land 
of factories, mines, and farms. Recently 
an exploring party of Soviet engineers re- 
turned from the cold plateau regions near 
Lake Baikal with the report that an enor- 
mous supply of water power could be ob- 
tained by harnessing the swift-flowing An- 
gara River. Besides that, there are great 
quantities of iron ore, coal, and such pre- 
cious metals as gold, platinum, and tung- 
sten in the Siberian region. 

The two greatest 
drawbacks to the devel- 
opment of Siberia are 
the lack of railway com- 
munications and the long 
cold winters. Railways 
may be built up grad- 
ually, but to draw water 
power from frozen riv- 
ers is a more serious 
problem. 

‘ » -« 


Germany: On this 
page last week there 
was a cartoon showing 
John Bull and Monsieur 
France _ triumphantly 
smiling and handing the 
pipe of peace to a 
wooden-shoed and oafish- 
looking little Germany. 
They evidently thought 
they had evolved a dip- 
lomatic proposal that 
Germany could not well 
refuse—one that would 
give her arms equality, 
but would prevent her 
from threatening Euro- 
pean peace. 

But Germany was not 
as stupid as the cartoon 
pictured him. After 
Herr Hitler and his ad- 
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visers had conferred for 10 or 11 
days, they sent back a reply that 
irritated both France and Eng- 
land, but was undoubtedly a 
clever piece of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. Most noteworthy of 
the German reply were its omis- 
sions. Among the proposals of 
France and England were the re- 
turn of Germany to the League 
of Nations and German adher- 
ence to treaties guaranteeing Aus- 
trian independence and the fron- 
tiers of east European states. 
Germany made no mention of 
any of these matters, but merely 
indicated a willingness to con- 
sider all questions brought up by 
France and England. Neverthe- 
less, the reply specifically men- 
tions Germany’s readiness to join 
in an air pact under which all 
signatory powers would agree to 
lend their aid to any one of their 
number suffering an unprovoked 
air attack by another. The Brit- 
ish and French are annoyed that 





Hitler should have spoken of this © Acme 
matter after being so vague about ' owe Saas See 

ee ‘ Premier Flandin (left) and Foreign Minister Laval as 
the others. It is like scraping the they arrived in London recently to discuss Europe’s 
frosting off the cake. Under the political problems. 
Versailles Treaty, Germany is not sup- secure if there were some international 


posed to have an air force. Hitler has 
calmly taken the proposal to mean that 
Great Britain and France already recog- 
nize Germany’s right to maintain an air 
force. 

Two more points in the German reply 
are resented by France and Great Britain. 
The first is the suggestion that since the 
peace treaties had called for measures of 
disarmament among all signatories, the al- 
lied powers had not lived up to their part 
of the agreement. It was a dig in the ribs, 
and both France and England felt it to be 
impolite. In the second place, Germany 
suggested that she have a preliminary dis- 
cussion with British representatives before 
all powers concerned should confer to- 
gether. This is thought to be an attempt 
to drive a wedge between France and Eng- 
land. If so, it is almost certain to fail, 
since France and England have agreed to 
stick together on their London plan. 


* * * 


Geneva: While the eyes of Europe are 
turned upon Hitler’s response to the Lon- 
don plan and the Abyssinian dispute, the 
Committee on Arms Traffic has been hav- 
ing its own troubles in Geneva. This in- 
ternational group was called together to 
consider an American proposal that gov- 
ernment licenses be given to all importers 
and exporters of arms, that a permanent 
arms commission be appointed to conduct 
investigations into arms traffic, and that 
full publicity be given to all government 
expenditurés on armaments. 

Although the idea of publishing arma- 
ment costs is a British addition to the 
American plan, the British government has 
suddenly changed its mind. It opposes 
both publicity to government expenditures 
and the appointment of a supervisory com- 
mission on the grounds that the plan is to 
license and not to limit traffic in arms. 
France, on the other hand, would like to 
strengthen the American plan so that the 
supervisory commission should not only 
open inquiries upon complaint of one of 
the signatories, but should constantly su- 
pervise and investigate the armaments of 
signatory states. 

The riit between France and England on 
this matter is directly related to the recent 
Franco-British proposals to Germany. 
France pictures the day when all Europe 
shall have bound itself to some thorough- 
going scheme of disarmament. But France 
distrusts Germany. She would feel more 


controlling body to see that Germany did 
not rearm secretly beyond the agreed lim- 
its—just as she has rearmed in defiance 
of the Versailles Treaty. On the other 
hand, Great Britain keeps her eyes upon 
today instead of tomorrow. The first and 
all-important task for her is to induce Ger- 
many to enter into a scheme for general 
disarmament. The manner of carrying it 
out can be considered later. Britain is 
afraid that if a strong supervisory com- 
mittee were agreed upon now, Germany 
would never consent to the disarmament 
treaty envisaged in the London plan. 














| Something to Think About 








1. Why is the “gold clause” decision likely 
to rank as one of the most important Su- 
preme Court decisions in American history? 

2. On what ground does the majority of 
the Court sustain the government in the “gold 
clause” case ? 

3. What do you think the effect of this de- 
cision will be on business? 

4. If you were in the United States Senate, 
what amendments, if any, to the president’s 
work relief bill would you support ? 

5. Do you think of any work relief proj- 
ects which might profitably be undertaken by 
the federal government in your state or com- 
munity ? 

6. Do you think that Italy would profit 
by carrying on a war of conquest against 
Abyssinia? Would such a war be a violation 
of the Kellogg Pact? 

7. With which of the three characters who 
speak on page 7 are you most nearly in 
agreement? That is, do you like best the 
attitudes and opinions of John, Charles, or 
Mary? Give the reason for your answer. 

8. “In the reconstruction period following 
the World War the seeds of another war 
were sown.” Explain that statement. 


REFERENCES: (a) Emergency Employ- 
ment in Theory and Practice. Journal of 
Political Economy, August, 1934, pp. 466-491. 
(b) New Federal Work-Relief Program. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1934, pp. 38- 
40. (c) Work, and More of It. Survey, 
September, 1934, pp. 274-277. (d) France 
and Italy in the Mediterranean. Report of 
the Foreign Policy Association, March 19, 
1930. (e) Abyssinia, an African Sovereign 
State. Current History, April, 1930, pp. 96- 
102. 


PRONUNCIATIONS:  Hailé Selassié (ay- 
lay’ se-lah-see-ay’—e as in yet), Ras Taffari 
(rahs tah-far’ree), Somaliland (so-mah’li-land 
—o as in or), Tsana (tah’nah), Addis-Ababa 
(ad’is ah’bah-bah), Baikal (bi-kahl’—4 as in 
ice), Angara (ang-gah-rah’), Djibouti (ji-boo- 
tee’—i as in hit), Assab (as-sahb’), Eritrea 
(ay-ree’tree-ah). 
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Sense and Nonsense 


One who tries to be sensible and logical 
on all occasions places himself under quite 
a strain. No one can be serious all the 
time without becoming tiresome to himself 
and others. That is why the most thought- 
ful persons enjoy moments of relaxation 
when they revert to utter nonsense. Wood- 
row Wilson’s enjoyment of nonsensical 
limericks was well known. In fact, the 
more disciplined one’s mind is, the more 





necessary these periods of relaxation be- 
come. The serious-minded, logical man or 
woman has greater need for light humor 
than has the thoughtless youth. It is 
worth while, then, for all of us to turn 
sometimes to the writings of Lewis Carroll 
or Edward Lear or other artists in the 
field of diverting nonsense. 

A new collection of humorous verse, 
some of it in the nonsense class and part 
of it funny without being nonsensical, has 
just appeared. It is “The Primrose Path,” 
by Ogden Nash (New York. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50). Like most light humor- 
ists, Mr. Nash is good-naturedly cynical. 
He makes fun of the things we are ordi- 
narily serious about. Most of us would 
not care to accept the implication of all 
his lines as a philosophy of life, but we 
may, nevertheless, find diversion in his 
jibes. Here is one of his verses, which is 
entitled ‘“‘Up in the Waldorf, Down on the 
Farm.” 


The farmer lives upon a farm, 
He does not live in town, 

He eschews the strife of city life, 
And cries the citizens down. 

He deprecates their moral code, 
He loathes their love of liquor, 
And deems the weevil a lesser evil 
Than a slippery urban slicker, 
Than Tammany and the ticker, 
Than Broadway’s glare and flicker. 
He lays the cost of wind and frost 
To the slippery urban slicker. 


The city man he lives in town, 

And not upon a farm, 

The farmer’s arrears he greets with jeers 
And his protests, with alarm 

He reads his paper underground 

On the Lexington Avenue Local, 

And he blames the price of vermouth and ice 
On the selfish country yokel. 

He’s horridly, torridly vocal, 

And this is the point that’s focal, 

Oh rack and ruin are all the doin’ 

Of the selfish country yokel. 


The city man he lives in town, 

And the farmer on his farm. 

If they meet by chance they glance askance, 
And deny each other’s charm. 

They call each other nasty names 

Like “hayseed” and “banditti,” 

Yet the darling plan of the city man 
Is to up and leave the city. 

As soon as he’s sitting pretty 

He ups and leaves the city; 

Meeting unawares the train that bears 
The farmer to the city. 


This bit of verse reminds one of Samuel 
Hoffenstein, whose writings, like those of 
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Nash, are gently cynical, presenting a phi- 
losophy of amused disillusionment. Here 
is a sample from one of his collections, 
called “Year In, You’re Out.” (New York. 
Horace Liveright. $2.00.) 


I’m sorry for the people pent 

In grimy cities, slaves of Rent, 

Who need a thousand eyes and feet 
To get across a simple street; 

Who never see the so-called sky, 

And are too tired to live or die. 
They’re far less fortunate than cows 
That peacefully in pastures browse, 
And tranquilly the milk-pail fill, 
Earning their living standing still. 

I wish these people all could go 
Where the untrammelled breezes blow, 
And lambs and calves and other pups 
Nibble at the buttercups. 

I wish they all could go away 

And watch the stripling fishes play 
Where other gods are served than Pelf: 
I need the extra room myself. 


Probably the best of Hoffenstein’s works 
is an earlier volume, “Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing,’ (New York. Hor- 
$2.00). These two selec- 
tions are typical of his verses. 


ace Liveright. 


When trouble drives me into rhyme, 
Which is two-thirds of all the time, 
What peace a thought like this can give— 
Great is the age in which we live! 
My heart is heavy, but I know 
They’re working on the radio; 

That letters, by aerial post, 

Go every day from coast to coast. 

I may be sunk beyond repair, 

Drunk less on liquor than despair, 
And yet my heart leaps up when I 
Behold Sweet Caporal in the sky. 
Though winter-bare my solitude, 
Though heartbreak in its branches brook, 
I know that future wars will be 
Fought by super-chemistry, 

And, therefore, loneliness and loss 

Are but a mask for applesauce ;— 

For I am lord of life and death, 

Who flaunt this flaming shibboleth:— 
No matter what the morrow brings, 
Inventors are inventing things! 


Here is the other one: 


When love, at last, had left me quiet, 
And my heart was clear of pain, 
Toxins, due to faulty diet, 

Broke it right in two again. 


Those who forge our fates above, 

Little heed the hurt they do— 

Now with toxins, now with love, 

They break our trusting hearts in two. 


One of the best collections of nonsense 
verse is Carolyn Wells, ‘A Nonsense An- 
thology,” (New York. 
It isn’t a new book. 


Scribners. $2.00). 
We mention it here 





Illustrations on this page are by Soglow for 
“The Primrose Path,” by Ogden Nash. 















as one which our readers may have missed. 
There are a number of limericks in this 


Here is one which Miss Wells 
Edward Lear’s ‘Nonsense 
Little Brown. $2.00). 


collection. 
takes from 
Books,” (Boston. 


There was an old person of Ware 
Who rode on the back of a bear; 
When they said, “Does it trot?” 
He said: “Certainly not, 

It’s a Moppsikon Floppsikon bear.” 


Another of the selected limericks is this 
one by Walter Parke: 


There was a young man who was bitten 
By twenty-two cats and a kitten; 
Sighed he, “It is clear 

My finish is near; 

I’]l die like a Briton.” 


No matter; 


Hillaire Belloc, English writer and lec- 
turer, has given ample proof of his serious 
interests. But he is not above moments 
of nonsense, as this bit of verse, quoted 
by Miss Wells, proves. The title is “The 
Yak": 


As a friend to the children commend we the 
yak, 


You will find it ex- 
actly the thing; 

It will carry and fetch, 
you can ride onits 
back, 

Or lead it about with 
a string. 


A Tartar who dwells 
on the plains of 
Thibet 


(A desolate region of snow) 
Has for centuries made it a nursery pet, 
And surely the Tartar should know! 


Then tell your papa where the yak can be 
got, 

And if he is awfully rich, 

He will buy you the creature—or else he will 
not, 

(I cannot be positive which 


With the Magazines 


A comparison of the British and 
American income tax provisions is made 
by P. W. Wilson in the March Forum in 
an interesting and enlightening article en- 
titled “Taxing the Citizen’s Income.” Be- 
cause, perhaps, the British have levied 
taxes on incomes for more than a hundred 
years, and because the attitude of the 
people toward their government is differ- 
ent, Englishmen do not object to this 
form of direct taxation as Americans do, 
even though they are taxed much more 
heavily than Americans. It is difficult for 
the British to understand the numerous 
cases of income tax evasions which are not 
uncommon in this country. Mr. Wilson 
believes that the United States govern- 
ment has not yet begun to tap the taxable 
reserves of the nation and that it might 
well study the British system as a guide to 
future taxation policy. 


At the elections held in November 
the Progressive party of Wisconsin sur- 
prised many political observers by elect- 
ing a governor, a senator, and a state- 
wide ticket. This victory, coupled with 
the success of the Farmer-Labor party in 
Minnesota, has given rise to speculation 
as to the possibility of the organization 
of a third-party movement to compete in 
the national political battle of 1936 or 
1940. This possibility is the subject of 
an interesting article by Louis Adamic in 
the February 20 issue of The Nation. 
During a visit to the capital of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Adamic discovered that the Progres- 
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sives entertain such hopes, believing that 
by 1940 President Roosevelt will have be- 
come so conservative that the liberal and 
radical elements will be forced to com- 





bine into a new national party. ‘And 
in 1940,” Mr. Adamic quotes them as say- 
ing, “the Progressive party, the outgrowth 
of the Wisconsin Idea, will have a good 
chance of sweeping the country and gain- 
ing national power.” 





We Recommend— 

Why Wars Must Cease. By Ten Au- 
thors, including Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


Prepared for the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, this volume by 10 of the 
nation’s outstanding women leaders presents 
a vital challenge to the statesmanship and the 
citizenry of the world. What wars cost in 
money, in human life, in economic and social 
maladjustments, in retarding human progress, 
in breeding further wars is forcefully brought 
to the attention of the reader, with suggested 
remedies for the future. 


; Political Handbook of the World. Ed- 
ited by Walter H. Mallory.. New York: 
Harper’s. $2.50. 


The annual publication of the Council on 
Foreign Relations includes this year, in addi- 
tion to the regular features on the govern- 
mental composition of every country in the 
world, sections on the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the International Labor 
Office. An indispensable guide to an under- 
standing of the background of present-day 
world affairs. ‘ 


_ Sutter of California. By Julian Dana. 
New York: Press of the Pioneers. $3.75. 


This is the romantic story of the man who, 
more than any other, shaped the early history 
of California. John Sutter, upon reaching 
California in 1839, established an empire over 
which he was lord and master, and reigned 
supreme until the discovery of gold a decade 
later altered the entire course of American 
history. An extremely well-done biography. 


Bright Mexico. By Larry Barretto. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 


Here is a book about our neighbors to the 
south of the Rio Grande which is well worth 
reading. It is a light, informative and gay 
description of Mexico through the eyes of a 
young couple who traveled all over the 
country. It was the bright colors of Mexico 
that impressed the writer and his wife more 
than anything else. Every Mexican village 
and town is painted in warm blues, yellows, 
lavenders and reds, and the women wear 
bright-colored dresses. 
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Farley’s Stamps — _ Postmaster 
General James A. Farley is having plenty 
of trouble because of his having given 
away valuable stamps. Last May, Mother’s 
Day stamps were issued. Later there were 
issues of national park stamps. As these 
were put out by the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving, Mr. Farley bought sheets 
of each issue. paying the regular price of 
the stamps. These sheets were taken be- 
fore they had been gummed and perfo- 
rated. Mr. Farley then distributed the 
sheets of stamps among his friends. 

This seems a harmless enough thing to 
do, but here is the rub: These first issues 
of what stamp collectors call “imperfo- 
rate” stamps, are highly prized by the col- 
lectors. They sell, on the market, not for 
the regular price, but for very many times 

that amount. In fact, 


more than $20,000 

has been offered for 

one of the sheets 

>) 4 which Mr. _ Farley 
passed out. 

ae It may be assumed 

2 that Mr. Farley did 

\ not realize what he 

re was doing. Appar- 

a ently he did not 

ei know the practices 

Ween? of stamp collectors. 





At any rate, his ac- 
tion has caused a 
furor and there has 
been bitter denuncia- 
tion in Congress and elsewhere. 

+ 

Universal Topic — For days after 
the close of the trial, the Hauptmann case 
was the universal topic of conversation. 
Wherever one went he heard it discussed, 
and it is a noteworthy fact that a very 
large proportion of those who discussed 
the case expressed a sympathy for Haupt- 
mann or perhaps a conviction of his in- 
nocence. I am inclined to think this belief 
in his innocence is not wholly logical. In 
some cases it comes, I dare say, as a result 
of the study of the evidence. But in other 
cases, it represents merely a feeling of 
sympathy for the underdog. It is an inter- 
esting and important fact that such sym- 
pathy is widespread in this country. As a 
people we are very much inclined to favor 
the “little man’”—the fellow who is getting 
the worst of things. Sometimes this tend- 
ency leads us to foolish sentimentality, 
but on the whole, it is probably a good 
thing. It tends to check unnecessary 
narshness and to prevent oppressive acts 
by the powerful. 

To a considerable extent, the criticism of 
the Hauptmann verdict may come, how- 
ever, from the prevalence of suspicion 
among people. There are many who are 
always suspecting that injustice is being 
that there are wrongful acts in 
high places. This suspicion is frequently 
not the result of evidence, but is merely 
the outcome of a suspicious nature. These 
sentiments of uninformed distrust may, at 
times, be very harmful in their effects. 


JAMES A. 
FARLEY 
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Are You Busy? — Many people 
have the pernicious habit of going into an 
office and saying, ‘Are you busy?” That 
puts the person addressed in a hard posi- 
tion. He doesn’t like to say that he isn’t 
busy. He doesn’t want to imply that he is 
merely sitting and twiddling his thumbs. 
On the other hand, if he says that he is 
busy, it means that the friend who comes 
to see him is excluded. He is placed in a 
momentary dilemma, and unless he is ex- 
ceptionally well poised, the result may be 
Some irritation. Why should one make 
Such an approach? Why not ask, instead, 
if he may be given a few moments or if 


“‘T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax— 


of cabbages—and kings.” 


the person addressed has time to see him, 
or something of the kind? Any imagina- 
tive individual entering an office might 
think of a hundred introductory comments 


to make. He could scarcely select a worse 
one than, “Are you busy?” 
oye ele 


The Cost of Office — I was talking 
the other day to a friend who holds a 
commanding place in the respect of the 
citizens of his state. He has frequently 
been urged to become a candidate for the 
United States Senate. The place seems 
easily to be within his reach, and yet he 
has taken no steps to obtain it. I asked 
him why he was holding back and he re- 
plied that he could not afford to make the 
race. He said it would cost at least $25,- 
000 for him to run, that he could easily 
obtain the money, but that those who made 
contributions would expect something in 
return, and that he did not care to tie 
his hands by promises in advance. 

We know that in many states, several 
times the sum of money he mentioned may 
easily be spent by a candidate for the Sen- 
ate. His state is not populous. It is 
chiefly rural. He would have fairly clear 
sailing. Yet the cost of the race would be 
as much as $25,000. That is rather a seri- 
ous thing, for it means that unless a candi- 
date is unopposed, he must be well-to-do 
or else he must line up with interests which 
have axes to grind —The Walrus 





Italy and Abyssinia 
Engage in Struggle 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
Abyssinia, although the 
still Ethiopia. 

Abyssinia, as the map on this page shows, 
lies in the eastern part of Africa and it 
would border on the Arabian Sea and the 
Indian Ocean were it not for the fact that 
Italy, Great Britain, and France have each 
obtained a toehold on the seacoast and 
made Abyssinia an inland country. Each 
has been anxious to extend its influence 
over the Abyssinians but they have been 
prevented from doing so, partly by their 
own jealous rivalry, and partly by the un- 
yielding spirit of the Abyssinians them- 
selves. In 1896 Italy tried to conquer 
the country and met with devastating de- 
feat. 

The Abyssinians, who number about 
10,000,000 have always been proud and 
independent. They trace their history far 
back into the pre-Christian era, and their 
ruler claims to be a descendant of 


official term is 


r 


He has learned valuable lessons from 
European countries and has been engaged 
in the slow task of making his country 
more powerful and modern. With the help 
of Belgian officers the Abyssinian army has 
received training in the use of such un- 
savage instruments as the tank and the 
machine gun. He knows perfectly well 
that his country is constantly in danger of 
being encroached upon by one or more of 
the three countries which have hemmed it 
in on several sides. 

And he has every reason to feel his 
country endangered. Abyssinia is a high, 
rugged country with rich land, a warm 
climate and plenty of rainfall. Among its 
chief products are hides, grain, wax, cof- 
fee, some rubber, and fine woods. Cotton 
can also be grown but it has not been 
extensively cultivated as yet. There are 
minerals such as coal, copper, sulphur, 
gold, and platinum in unknown quantities. 
No wonder the nations of Europe have 
been anxious to swallow this last slice of 
African pie! ‘ 

Italy has been particularly interested in 
the country. The Italians were late starters 
in the land-rush days when Africa was 
divided up. She only got Libya, in the 


north, and the two regions along the 
eastern coast—Eritrea and the Italian 
Somaliland. These last two are fairly 


barren, their chief importance lying in the 
fact that they help cut off Abyssinia from 
the sea and furnish a base for further ac- 
tivities. It has been Italy’s dream to con- 
nect Eritrea with Italian Somaliland, tak- 
ing in, of course. as much interior terri- 
tory as possible. 


French Railway 


But, in addition to Abyssinian resistance. 
France and England have stood in her way 
in the past. French Somaliland is the most 
important part of the coastline. It con- 
tains the French port of Djibouti which, 
in turn, is connected with Addis-Ababa by 
a French-owned railway. The most con- 
venient outlet for Abyssinian exports. 
therefore, has been through French hands. 
The Italians have tried to compete with 
this by building a motor route in from 
their own port of Assab in Eritrea, and 
there is an overland caravan route through 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It is through 
French Somaliland, however, that fully 65 
per cent of Abyssinia’s goods traverse. The 
Italians do not handle more than 25 per 
cent of the trade. 

Great Britain’s interest in Abyssinia dif- 
fers from the French and Italian. The 
British look more to the northwestern 
part of the country where the great Lake 
Tsana is located. From this lake flows the 
Blue Nile River. It goes down to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and helps to irrigate the 
region. The British have long wished per- 
mission to build a dam at Lake Tsana to 
control the waters of the Blue Nile, but 
the Abyssinians have hesitated to permit 
it, fearing that Britain would think it neces- 
sary to control that part of their country 
in order to protect the dam. At one time 
an American company seemed likely to win 
a contract for construction of the dam but 
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the continuing years of 
halted the project. 

But if Italy has been held back by 
France and Great Britain in the past, how 
is she able to go ahead now, granted 
that she is planning to do so? There is 
not an absolute answer to this question but 
there are strong suspicions as to what it is. 
It will be recalled that in January Pierre 
Laval, the French foreign minister, went 
to Rome for an important conference with 
Mussolini. The purpose of his visit was 
to win Italy’s support to France’s program 
to surround Germany with an iron network 
of treaties. Mussolini was sympathetic to 
this but wanted something in exchange, a 
little something in payment. And France, 
her eyes first on the boundaries of Europe. 
was willing to give. Italy received a small 
portion of French Somaliland, a small ad- 
dition to Libya and a share in the owner- 
ship of the Djibouti-Addis-Ababa_ Rail- 
way. This railway, we remember, carries 
the major portion of Abyssinia’s exports to 
the sea. 


depression have 


These were the only concessions pub- 
lished but there is a feeling that France 
also agreed not to stand in Italy’s way in 
case she wished to expand at the expense 
of Abyssinia. If this is true, it freed Mus- 
solini’s hand, for Great Britain is not tre- 
mendously interested in that particular 
section of Abyssinia. 

It is this supposed agreement between 
France and Italy which gives most observ- 
ers reason to think that Mussolini is going 
to march into Abyssinia. Moreover, he has 
refused to submit his disputes with that 
country to the League of Nations, and Ge- 
neva, remembering that Japan resigned 
when her activities in Manchuria were op- 
posed, has refrained from interfering. Abvs- 
sinia appealed to the League, just as China 
did, but the Abyssinian delegate found the 
door closed to him. 

It may be, however, that Mussolini is 
not starting a campaign just yet, at least. 
Some think that the Abyssinian emperor, 
Hailé Selassié, aware of the Franco-Italian 

agreement, is trying to force Italy 





King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. They were converted to 


Christianity in the fourth century 
and have since been the stronghold 
of that belief in Africa. But they 
are not all Christians, for in the 
hinterlands savage head-hunting war- 
riors are to be found. 


Haile Selassie 


The emperor of Abyssinia is : 
known by the title of Hailé Selassié, 9 
although. he is sometimes called Ras Oo 
Taffari, the name he used before he = 


became emperor a few years ago. 


He is a king of kings for he is the ood 


strongest and acknowledged master 
of a group of kinglets who have 
jurisdiction in their own localities. 
The country is fairly loosely or- 
ganized and Hailé Selassié does not 
always have full control over the ac- 
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tions of the kings who are not within 
convenient reach of Addis-Ababa, the 
capital. 

Still, he is a shrewd and able man. 


—Courtesy Foreign Policy Association 
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into a fight before she is ready. 
Mussolini has every reason for not 
wishing to hurry matters. There is, 
first, the unsettled situation in 
Europe. If he sent all his troops to 
Abyssinia it might provide the right 
opportunity for a Nazi revolt in 
Austria which he is anxious to pre- 
vent. He should, therefore, be anx- 
ious to wait until he is sure there will 
be peace in Europe. 
he knows that the Abyssinians are 
good fighters. It is said that a cam- 
paign of two years would be neces- 
sary to subjugate the country. Mus- 
solini must prepare for this. 

Is Hailé Selassié trying to insult 
Italy and force her into a wir for 
which she is not fully prepared? He 
may be, as his only chance of win- 
ning lies in a quick blow. But on the 
other hand, Italy may be taking ad- 
vantage of the border incident to re- 
inforce herself in Eritrea and in Ital- 
ian Somaliland in preparation for a 
campaign at a later date. 


And moreover, 
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Debate Over the Work Relief Program 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


sweeping in nature and does confer upon 
the president powers of spending money 
such as no other man has ever had. Now 
let us study the specific issues which have 
arisen in the course of the debate on the 
measure. 

Points at Issue 


1. Should the president be given a blank 
check and have the power to spend these 
billions as he thinks best, or should Con- 
gress place limits upon his powers? Should 
Congress decide in advance how the money 
shall be spent? 

The president and his followers insist 
that quick, wise, and effective action can 
be had only if the president has full pow- 
ers. Here is their argument. If Congress 
undertakes to specify how all this money 
shall be spent, each congressman will be 
under pressure to get as much work as 
possible done in his district. Certain mem- 
bers of Congress will make deals with 
others. One member will agree to sup- 
port public works in the other’s district if 
the other will support plans for public 
works in his district. Thus we will have 
logrolling at its worst, and public works of 
little value will be carried out. Not only 
will some of them have little value, but 
they will not be well selected for the pur- 
pose of giving as much work as possible to 
the unemployed. 

It is impossible, furthermore, to plan 
definitely in advance how this sum of 
money shall be spent. If Congress defi- 
nitely authorized the expenditure of a cer- 
tain amount for a particular job, it might 
be found six months from now that that 
particular job could not well be carried 
out and that the money could better be 
used in some other place, so the hands of 
the executive should not be tied. He and 
his advisers should have the power to 
change plans quickly so that as many men 
as possible may be given work and may be 
given it without undue delay. The presi- 
dent, of course, will not decide these things 
himself. He will have an administrator 
and a small army of experts to formulate 
and carry out the plans. These are not 
ordinary times. We are living in a mo- 
ment of crisis, and we must trust our ex- 
ecutive to use this money quickly and to 
the best advantage. 


Large Powers Opposed 

The president has many friends in the 
Senate who are upholding his position, but 
nearly all the Republicans and a num- 
ber of the Democrats are holding back. 
They declare that it would be unwise to 
entrust any man with such tremendous re- 
sponsibility as the spending of this much 
money. They point to the fact that the 
bill is very vague, that it allows the presi- 
dent to use the money practically as he 
sees fit. Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
one of the leading Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, says that the measure “requires the 
Congress to abdicate; it requires the coun- 
try to lean on a dubious dream; it requires 
posterity to pay the bills; it creates more 
problems than it solves; this is not re- 
covery’s road.” Senator Vandenberg goes 
on to say that “there is nothing under the 
sun which could not be done by the execu- 
tive in the name of these omnibus objec- 
tives. Noah’s Ark itself was not more 
cosmopolitan.” 

Opponents of the measure declare that 
if the president is given power to spend 
the money as he pleases, part of it will 
be spent for political purposes. President 
Roosevelt, himself, may not approve of 
this, but he will have to depend upon 
subordinates and these subordinates may 
have political motives. They may, for ex- 
ample, threaten not to carry on public 
works in a district if the representative of 
that district does not support administra- 
tion policies. In this way, they will de- 
stroy the independence of members of 
Congress. 

2. Should relief be given directly as a 
dole, or should there be work relief? 

The bill authorizes the president to use 


the money in various sorts of public works. 
It does not say what kind of work will be 
carried on. Under this bill men might be 
put to work draining swamps. They might 
be given jobs on subsistence farms. To 
carry out the plan, people might be moved 
from one location to another (although not 
against their wills). A work of building 
electric lines so that rural areas can be 
electrified might be carried on. Post of- 
fices might be built, or schoolhouses. 


Any kind of work which is considered 


take care of as many people as $4,000,- 
000,000 spent in work relief. This argu- 
ment, of course, ignores the point to the 
effect that work relief gives direct em- 
ployment to people making materials. 

3. If there is to be work relief, should 
the work be done by the government or by 
private enterprises? 

The friends of the bill say that the gov- 
ernment does not want to compete with 
private industry. In deciding what work 
shall be carried on, activities will be 





RELIEF 


—Courtesy FERA 


WORKERS AT WORK 


In one of the government’s storehouses supplied with goods to be distributed in relief. 


suitable and which would furnish employ- 
ment might be chosen. The president and 
his supporters argue that it is better for 
people to be given work than to be given 
money outright for relief. It keeps them 
from being pauperized. It helps their 
spirits. It is a good thing for them mor- 
ally. It is argued, second, that by carry- 
ing on public works, industries supplying 
materials will be stimulated. If construc- 
tion work is being provided, for example, 
men are given employment at the job it- 
self. Laborers will be doing the construct- 


AS THE BILL MET THE 
Carter Glass of Virginia, 
was chief scrutinizer. 


Senator 


ing. There will also be a demand for steel 
and other materials, and this will give 
jobs to men in the steel and other heavy 
goods industries—industries which are 
badly in need of stimulation. 


Public Works Costly 


It is argued, on the other hand, that 
public works are costly, that the unem- 
ployed could be kept from suffering with 
much less money if the money or supplies 
were furnished outright than if the men 
were given jobs. It is claimed that $2,- 
000,000,000 spent in direct relief would 


SCRUTINY OF 
as chairman of the 
He is shown here giving a press conference. 


chosen which will not bring the govern- 
ment into competition with business. The 
government, for example, will not go into 
the steel business. It may build low-cost 
houses to house the poor, for private in- 
dustry is not now engaging in low-cost 
housing. It is argued that private business 
is not giving employment to all the people, 
so the government must step in to furnish 
work. 

Many business interests feel, however, 
that government works programs will com- 
pete with private enterprises. They say 
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that we cannot have recovery until private 
business gets on its feet and that when the 
government dabbles in business, it delays 
this recovery. Senator Vandenberg pro- 
poses that, instead of going into business 
itself, the government should lend money 
to private business companies with the 
understanding that these private compa- 
nies use the money to employ more men. 

4. Does this bill give the president too 
much power to carry out schemes of social 
reform? 

The bill, as it passed the House, de- 
clared that one of the purposes was that 


of “relieving economic maladjustments.” 
This phrase was stricken out of the bill by 
the Senate committee which passed upon 
it. This committee, headed by Senator 
Glass of Virginia, feared that the $4. 
000,000,000 might be used to carry out 
schemes of radical social reform. It is 
possible, of course, that part of the $4- 
000,000,000 might be used to try out plans 
like those now being undertaken by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Opponents 
of the bill think that even when the phrase 
about relieving economic maladjustment is 
taken out, the bill still gives the president 
power to make great economic changes. 
Conservatives are afraid this will happen. 
They are on guard against plans by which 
the government may be put permanently 
into industry. They are afraid of the pos- 
sibilities of such a huge grant of power ta 
the president. Friends of the administra- 
tion contend, of course, that the central 
idea is to be relief of distress. Despite 
these assurances, much is made of this 
particular issue. Senator Vandenberg, for 
example, says that the authority given to. 
the president “can be made to license any 
kind of a scheme to which the president 
and his administrative associates may wish 
to commit the republic. The schemes can 
rip up the last remaining vestige of capi- 
talism, if such be the desire, and substitute 
the collective state. The schemes can sa 
entangle us in a new economic order that 
we never subsequently could extricate our- 
selves—just as you cannot recapture eggs, 
after they have once entered an omelette.” 
The administration replies, of course, that 
nothing of the sort is contemplated, but 
that the grant of sweeping powers to spend 
the money is absolutely necessary in the 
emergency if we are not to let millions, 
starve. , 
Wage Issue 


5. Should labor employed in the public- 
works be paid merely enough to provide & 
living and thus afford relief, or should the 
wage be as high as laborers generally are 
getting? 

The Roosevelt administration declares. 
that the wage should merely be high 
enough for relief, that workers employed 
in these public works should not be giver 
wages as high as workers generally are get- 
ting. In the first place, it would cost the 
government too much to give ordinary 
wages to those getting work relief. In the 
second place, it would encourage workers; 
to stay on relief. They would have no 
motive to try to get out and get jobs in 
private industries. The government in 
this way would be competing for workers 
with private industry. Business men who, 
oppose other features of the bill favor this 
feature. 

Organized labor, on the other hand, ar- 
gues that if the government is hiring sev- 
eral million men and paying them less than 
ordinary wages, wage rates every place, 
even in private industry, will tend to be 
brought down to the lower level. They 
say that wages can be kept up only if the 
government, when it carries on public 
works, pays customary wages. 

These are the principal issues which 
have arisen in the course of the Senate. 
debate. In general, the business interests 
of the country are opposed to the measure. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
recommends that, instead of $4,000,000,~ 
000, the appropriation be cut to $2,000,- 
000,000. There is much talk about reck- 
less spending by the government, about 
the unbalanced budget, about the danger 
that the government may go into bank~ 
ruptcy if it keeps on spending so lavishly. 

Labor, in the main, is for the work-relief 
bill, although, as we have said, the workers 
do not like the wage feature. Most liber- 
als are for the bill, whereas conservatives 
are likely to oppose it. In Congress the 
debate cuts across party lines with most of 
the Democrats lining up with the presl- 
dent, but with the party split and with the 
greater number of Republicans apparently 
in opposition. 
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?E INTRODUCE to our readers this 
W week three imaginary students, keenly 
interested in public affairs, who will meet on 
this page once a week to talk things over. 
The same characters will be continued from 
week to week. We suggest that you follow the 
arguments, so that, within a few weeks you 
may become acquainted with the points of 
view of each of the three. These students, 
whom we will call John, Charles, and Mary, 
are found this time in the living-room of 
Mary’s home. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, are present but do not enter into the 
discussion until near the close of the con- 
versation. 

Mary: I’ve been thinking for several 
days about something I read in last week’s 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. Frankly, I’m wor- 
ried about it. I mean those figures on 


production and employment in the auto- 
mobile and cigarette industries. 





John: What did you find so alarming 
about those figures, Mary? 


Mary: Well, take this, for example: In 
1929 it required the labor of 250 men to 
finish 100 eight-cylinder motor blocks. 
Today 19 men do the same work in the 
same time. In 1929 an auto company had 
to pay a $4 labor bill to build a door. Now 
they pay to labor but 15 cents for a door. 
Men have been displaced by machines. 
These are only a few of many illustrations. 
And look at the cigarette industry! Since 
the close of the war the production of 
cigarettes has more than doubled, while 
the number of men employed in the in- 
dustry has actually decreased by nearly a 
fifth. And these are but two industries— 
one of which has just been investigated, 
and the other of which is now being inves- 
tigated, by an NRA committee. If the 
same thing is happening in all 
industries or in very many of 





Talking Things Over 


Will the Machine Age 


Bring Us Higher Standards of 


Living or Economic Chaos? 





They claimed that new machines were to 
be poured upon us in a flood. They said 
our factories were already able, if they 
cared to, to produce many times what they 
actually were producing. 

But a few months ago the Brookings 
Institution put out a report which showed 
how exaggerated these stories were. This 
report, printed in book form under the 
title, “America’s Capacity to Pro- 
duce,”’ showed that in 1929 Amer- 
ican factories could have produced 
only 19 per cent more than they 
did actually produce.. Then the 
Brookings Institution, which is 
probably the outstanding eco- 
nomic research organization of 
the country, published another 
book, called ‘‘America’s Capacity 
to Consume.” This book showed 
that the American people really 
need far more than they have 
ever produced. If all the people 
had all they needed to eat and 
wear, and had the other things 
they would like to have, every factory 
could run at capacity and all the people 
could be employed at full time, in spite of 
all the machines. 

Our trouble, Mary, is merely that we 
are in a depression. As soon as we get out, 
the wheels of industry will hum again. 
We will need all the machines we can in- 
vent, and we'll need all the man power, 
too, in order to produce what we need. 

Charles: That’s what you think. I'll 
admit that we could keep all our machines 
and all our men busy making the things 
we need. But factories don’t put out prod- 
ucts just because people need them. They 
make only what people will buy. People 
need things now, but they can’t buy them. 
They couldn’t buy all that was being pro- 
duced back in the prosperous 1920’s. 
American producers sold a big surplus to 
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employed. Even if production 
should increase greatly, the work- 
ers of the country would still be 
out of jobs. 

Charles: And if they are out 
of jobs, they can’t buy the things 
that are being produced. So pro- 
duction can’t go on increasing 
very long at a time. Factories 
may produce automobiles and 
other things at a feverish rate 
for a while, but jobless men can’t buy 
¢ars, so after a while there will be a sur- 
plus of all kinds of goods. The factories 
will be forced to close, and there will be 
another crash. 

You’re right, Mary, it’s a nice mess 
we're in, But why should you get so 
worked up over it all at once? The facis 
you find in last week’s AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER aren’t new by any means. Have 
you, by chance, ever heard of technocracy? 
The technocrats were talking about all 
this three years ago. And Stuart Chase 
has been talking about it. Didn't you 
tead his, “Economy of Abundance’? Why 
this sudden alarm, as if you had stumbled 
upon some unheard-of revelation? 

Mary: Of course I’ve heard of technoc- 
tacy, and Stuart Chase, and technological 
unemployment. But I hadn’t realized that 
the changes were going on so rapidly dur- 
ing the depression. And then these figures 
are concrete and rather startling. 

John: Well, Mary, don’t lose too much 
sleep over the figures. These particular in- 
dustries may be exceptional. I think they 
are. And I’m sure that the technocrats 
€xaggerated things. When I first read 
what the technocrats and Stuart Chase and 
others of that stripe were saying, I’ll con- 
fess it made the shivers run down my back. 












Three illustrations on this page are by F. G. Cooper in 
“You and Machines,” by William F. Ogburn, Cour- 
tesy of the American Council on Education 


Europe, lending Europe the money to pay 
for it. People bought on time, through in- 
stallment buying. And still they, together 
with the foreign purchasers, couldn’t buy 
enough to keep our workers busy. Unem- 
ployment was a problem before 1929. It 
was growing. And people even then weren’t 
buying as much as they needed. Two-fifths 
of them had incomes so low.that they 
could not maintain what is commonly 
termed a decent American standard of liv- 
ing. They hadn’t enough to live in health 
and comfort. Yes, we need all that our 
machines can produce, but unless we de- 
vise some means whereby people can buy 
what they need, they cannot buy what the 
machines produce. And we will have sur- 
pluses again and _ eco- 
nomic crashes and mass 
unemployment. These 
conditions are getting 
worse so fast that they 1919 
threaten us with chaos. 
John: Sounds as_ if 
you'd been reading “The 
Chart of Plenty.” Pretty 1933 
radical stuff, I'll say. 
Charles: I have read 
it. Have you seen it, 
Mary? It is the report of 
a survey or examination 


of American resources; farms, factories, 
and so forth. It’s a new book—came out 
just a week ago today. The economists 
and engineers who made this study sur- 
veyed the productive capacity of the na- 
tion. They decided that in 1929 we could 
have produced 40 per cent more than we 
did produce; that is, we had the factories, 
man power, resources, and so forth, to 
produce that much. We could have pro- 
duced enough to give all Americans a high 
standard of living. 

John: This estimate differs materially 
from that made) by the Brookings Insti- 
tution—in the Brookings book to which I 
referred a while ago. Charles, your friend 
Stuart Chase has an article in the Febru- 
ary Harper’s explaining these two reports 
—the one by Brookings and the one by 
the economists you quote. Of 
course, he favors the “Chart of 
Plenty” figures. 


it may be improved. And the government 
can regulate profits in all industries, just 
as it does with the railways. Perhaps we 
will have to have a constitutional amend- 
ment to give the government power to do 
that, but if so, let’s have it. I still think 
we can make our economic machinery work 
by governmental regulation without gov- 
ernment ownership. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has started in that direction, 
and I believe there is a very good chance 
that it will have success. 

John: I think that you are wrong. If 
the government lets business alone and 
stops trying to regulate and kill profits 
we'll get out of this depression. Then the 
purchasing power of people will rise slowly 
and gradually as it has done for the last 
hundred years. We won’t have prosperity 
for all right away. You two are impatient. 
You expect progress to come quickly. It 
won’t. But the standards of living will 
continue to rise slowly. Remember this: 
With the exception of depression times, we 
have been getting along at least fairly well 
and we have been making progress. Now, 
you people, by advocating the strangling 
of business, or Utopian schemes of one 
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pression to give all of them a 
high standard of living. Then why 
didn’t they do it? 

Charles: Because a few people 
had a great part of the national 
income. They used their large 
surpluses of money to build larger 
factories and plants. They in- 
creased capacity to produce. At the same 
time the mass of people had small in- 
comes. They used all they had to buy 
goods, but they didn’t have enough to buy 
all that was being produced. So a large 
part of our people were living miserably 
even though there could have been enough 
of everything to go around. Not only that, 
but our economic machine broke down and 
factories had to close. And our economic 
system is still flat on its back. Don’t for- 
get that. Government spending is all that 
keeps us from being back where we were 
two years ago. 

Mary: The remedy is to distribute in- 
come more evenly. Tax the rich heavily. 
That will reduce their surpluses. It will 
prevent the too rapid investment in ex- 
panding factories. It will keep production 
from getting out of hand. At the same 
time, have social insurance and _ higher 
wages. This will give the masses more 
money so that they can buy more goods. 
If that is done, people can buy all that is 
produced, even if we do have labor-saving 
machinery. Everyone can be employed, 
machinery can be used, more will be pro- 
duced, and more will be consumed. We 
will have a higher standard of living. The 
new machines give us the power to have a 
high standard of living. It brings us, for 
the first time, to the age of plenty; to 
what Stuart Chase calls the “economy of 
abundance.” 

John: How are you going to bring about 
this redistribution of income, Mary? You 
have said you would increase taxes on the 
rich. But how will you compel employers 
to pay higher wages? 

Mary: By encouraging labor unions, and 
by enacting minimum wage laws. The NRA 
undertook to do that. It didn’t succeed 
very well. It was only an experiment, but 
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kind or another, would, if you had your 
way, break up the system that we have. 
You hope, of course, that your Utopian or 
socialistic schemes would give us some- 
thing better. But that is merely a hope, 
and it is not a hope that is justified by 
anything that has ever happened any place 
any time. That is why I say that the 
government should keep hands off. 

Charles: If the government keeps hands 
off, machinery will displace men at a fear- 
ful rate. There will be mass unemploy- 
ment and mass poverty. The people can- 
not buy what the machines make and with- 
in a few years there will be utter chaos. At 
least, that’s what I’m afraid of. Anyway, 
the government is keeping its hands off the 
auto and tobacco industries. We'll see how 
that works. Personally, I think those in- 
dustries should be run by the government. 
Why should the tobacco workers slave for 
about $600 each a year and pile up mil- 
lions for heiresses like Libby Holman and 
this Duke girl who was married the other 
day with a fortune of $20,000,000? 

Mrs. Smith: Why Charles, you talk like 
a socialist—I don’t think one should say 
such things. 

Mr. Smith: Oh, that’s all right. We can 
never solve our problems unless we speak 
our minds freely, whatever we think. There 
must be complete freedom of discussion. 
My objection to this conversation which 
we have overheard is that you young peo- 
ple haven’t gotten -anywhere. You are 
talking about a very complex problem and 
you are still confused. You haven't settled 
anything. 

Mary: Of course we haven't settled 
anything in this one conversation, Father; 
we realize that we have just skimmed the 
surface of one problem. But we’re going 
to get together every week to talk things 
over. By the end of the 
school year I believe we 
may have cleared up a 
good many points. 

Mr. Smith: I suppose 
you're right. Anyway, 
I’m glad I had a chance 
to listen to your discus- 
sion. I'll look for you 
boys again next week. 
Meanwhile, I think I'll 
get hold of some of the 
books to which you re- 
ferred. Good night. 
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tT a 1entary on the intelligence and fore- 

| that, in the periods following wars. 
| matters as to make the task of 

healing the bleeding wounds inflicted by the conflict more 
difficult than it normally would 

Two experiences have been. We have an ex- 
te vrecenstrection cellent example of such folly 
in the reconstruction policies 

after war adopted by the national gov- 
ernment following the Civil 
and inhumane policies which 


j for decades. It 


sorry comn 


War. It was 
prevented national harmony and union 
was not. in fact. until the end of the century, when the 
nation became embroiled in a war with Spain, that the 


wounds were finally healed and the were once 
cooperative nation 


these 


drastic 


States 
more united in a single, 
to be told of our most recent experi- 
When the World War 
close more than 15 years ago, the victors im- 
vanquished terms of peace which were so 
harsh and unwise that the entire world has been kept in a 
tate of perpetual turmoil and uneasiness ever since. The 
allied statesmen at Versailles. like the rabid northern radi- 
cals of the Senate after the Civil War. were determined to 
be guided by one principle and one principle alone: To 
keep their erstwhile enemies in a weakened position, in a 
position where they could no longer threaten them as they 
had done in the past. The specific measures were differ- 
ent in each case, being designed to meet the peculiar set 
of circumstances which prevailed at the time, but the ob- 
jectives were identical. 

How different might have been the subsequent history of 
the United States had a moderate policy, such as the one 
advocated by Lincoln, been adopted after the Confederacy 
had collapsed and the question of restoring the southern 
states came before Congress! And how different might the 
history of the last decade and a half have been had a 
humane program. such as that recommended by Wilson in 
his famous 14 points, been incorporated into the Versailles 
settlement! But when the ashes of war are still smolder- 
ing, statesmen do not think in terms of long-time effects. 
They are governed solely by a desire to punish and by 
their own immediate selfish interests. 


A similar storv is 
ence in reconstruction after a war 
came to a 


posed upon the 


T HIS last cabinet meeting, held Friday, April 14, 
1865, President Lincoln outlined his views on recon- 
struction to the members of his official family. According 
to Secretary of the Navy Welles, Lincoln said to them: 
“If we were wise and discreet 

Lincoln’s program we should reanimate the states 
of restoring the and get their governments in 


successful operation, with or- 
southern states der prevailing and the Union 


reéstablished, before Congress 
came together in December.” That the president 
sensed the danger of what Congress was likely to do in 
the matter of reconstruction is indicated by this further 
comment of Welles: “There were men in Congress who, if 
their motives were good were nevertheless impracticable, 
and who possessed feelings of hate and vindictiveness in 
which he did not sympathize and could not participate. 
He hoped there would be no persecution, no 
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Experiences in Post-War Reconstruction 
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ples of humanity and justice had been worked out by the 
president long before the was was over. In 1863, he had 
declared that as soon as 10 per cent of the voters of any 
state which had seceded should form a loyal state gov- 
ernment and declare themselves willing to accept the 
legislation of Congress that government would be recog- 
nized as legal. It is doubtful whether Lincoln could have 
forced Congress into line, for even before his assassina- 
tion there were signs of rebellion and a trend toward the 
drastic program which put into effect through the 
efforts of such radicals as Stevens of Pennsylvania and 
Sumner of Massachusetts 


was 


E NEED not here repeat the long series of acts of 
reconstruction imposed upon the South by an angry 
The southern states were laid out into military 
with army officers in control. Most of the 
leaders were denied the right 
The “radicals” to State governments 
: . were set up by the newly en- 
impose their re- 


5 franchised Negroes and the 
construction plan few whites who still had the 


right to vote, always under the 
supervision of the military government. Ratification of 
the three new constitutional amendments was forced from 
southern The elections were supervised by 
northern officers. In a word, the southerners were for a 
good many years held as a subject people to those who 
had defeated them in the long war. 

As we have indicated, the primary reason for the 
adoption of the “radical” course of reconstruction was the 
deep-seated hatred born of the war itself. But it would 
be a mistaken view of history to assume that such emotion- 
alism was the sole cause of the harsh terms laid down to 
the South. We have pointed out in previous discussions 
on this page that the Civil War marked a change in the 
political and economic control of the nation. Business 
enterprise was placed in the saddle as a result of the 
conflict. A new class came into control of the govern- 
ment and the representatives of this class were deter- 
mined that nothing should be done to endanger that 
control. They did not want the class which had been in- 
fluential in the determination of national economic poli- 
cies, the landed aristocracy, to come into power again, 
and for that reason, they kept the defeated class under 
their iron heel for years, even decades. 


Congress. 


districts 


vote 


the states 


Although enacted in a larger theater and participated in 
by a larger number of actors, the drama which followed 
the World War was a repetition of the Civil War recon- 
struction spectacle. The millions of citizens of the vic- 
torious powers unloosed their fury on the person of the 
German kaiser, holding him responsible for the war and 
demanding that he be hanged, just as Jefferson Davis was 
made a scapegoat in the earlier conflict. Then, when the 
question of laying down the actual terms of peace arose, 
the interests of the defeated powers—Germany and her 
allies—were completely disregarded as the interests and 
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desires of the South had been after the Civil War. Both 
were forced to accept the terms of peace. The South was 
not admitted to a position of equality in the national govy- 
ernment for a number of years. Germany was denied 
membership in the League of Nations until 1926. As the 
South was completely dominated by the North in matters 
of legislation once its representatives took their seats in 
Congress, so Germany and her former allies were defeated 
at every turn in the deliberations of the League of Nations. 


HE comparison between the two incidents might be 
f pews much further. As the South was “invaded” 
by a crew of military and civilian officials of the North in 
the post-Civil War period, so the Rhineland was occupied 
for a number of years by allied 
soldiers and the Ruhr was “in- 
vaded” or occupied in an effort 
to bring Germany more fully 
in line with the wishes of the 
victorious powers. In almost 
every respect the idealism and moderation which had been 
recommended were ignored. 


Consequences of 
system imposed 
at Versailles 


It has taken the world more than 15 years to appreciate 
the mistakes and the follies committed after the war in 
dealing with former enemies. One by one, the pillars upon 
which the peace structure was built at Versailles have tum- 
bled to the ground. By bitter experience. it has been 
shown that the burden of reparations demanded of Ger- 
many could not be collected, even by force, and that the 
finances of the entire world could be thrown out of balance 
by such a flagrant disregard of economic facts. Likewise 
the theory of preventing future wars by keeping Ger- 
many in a weakened position, from the military stand- 
point. by imposing disarmament requirements which no 
other nation was forced to obey, has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded. The German people have simply refused to remain 
a subject people forever and have rearmed despite the 
provisions of the peace treaty. Similarly, Germany has 
refused to remain politically a second-rate power by 
withdrawing from the League and reasserting her claim to 
international equality and dignity and national self-respect. 


HERE are evidences today that an attempt is being 
made to undo the evil of a decade and a half ago. 
When it was discovered that the burden of reparations 
could no longer be borne, statesmen met in conference to 
settle that issue, though not 
until Germany had been prac- 
tically bankrupted. When it 
learned that Germany 
was determined to enjoy a po- 
sition of military strength 
equal to the victorious powers, treaty or no treaty, states- 
men again met in conference in an attempt to effect a 
workable solution, although they may not be successful. 
A harsh and uncompromising peace settlement like those 
we have mentioned inevitably keeps the wounds of war 
bleeding. In the Civil War settlement, they were finally 
healed after much suffering and a period of national dis- 
grace. In the case of the World War, it is not certain that 
they will ever be healed peaceably. The very nature of 
may have sown the seeds of 


Such policies 
sow seeds of 


was 
future wars 


the settlement 





bloody work, after the war was over. None 





need expect he would take any part in hang- 
ing or killing the worst of 
them.” 


those men, even 


A concrete plan giving effect to these princi- 











H. Garland. 


England is beset with troubles on all sides. 


aries in Asia. 





Washington is thronged on the eve of Cleveland’s inauguration. Unless there 
is some reason for a sudden change, the following is the list of cabinet appoint- 
ments Cleveland will send to the Senate: secretary of state, Thomas F. Bayard; 
secretary of the treasury, Daniel Manning; secretary of war, William C. Endi- 
cott; secretary of the navy, William C. Whitney; postmaster general, William 
F. Vilas; secretary of the interior, L. Q. C. Lamar; attorney general, Augustus 


Hard times are reflected in the week’s news. Strikes are in progress through- 
out the country and several serious demonstrations have taken place. In St. 
Louis, socialistic labor unions and other trade groups paraded through the 
streets and were reviewed by the governor of Missouri and the mayor. 


f i m a In addition to the unsuccessful 
war in Egypt, there is grave possibility of a conflict with Russia over bound- 


Glimpses of the Past 
Fifty Years Ago This Week 


project. 


The government of Prime Minister Gladstone was severely censured in the 
English parliament this week for its indecisive way of handling the situation in 
Egypt. The opposition demanded to know whether, after spilling so much Eng- 
lish blood, the government intended to retire and leave the Sudan or to press 
on at once, capture Khartoum, and end the conflict. 


bodies. 


Harvard’s president, Charles W. Eliot, is in favor of making the curriculum 
of American colleges more elastic. As it is, every boy receives exactly the same 
amount of Latin, Greek, mathematics, metaphysics, etc., regardless of the differ- 
ences in taste and capacity. President Eliot believes that there should be a sys- 
tem of elective subjects and that boys should be given a chance to select sub- 
jects with their future professions in mind. 


After four years of labor on the Panama Canal, French engineers estimate 
that the job is not likely to be completed before 1905. This would mean a total 
of 20 years’ work instead of the eight originally scheduled. 
malaria, and dysentery are rampant, and the French may abandon the entire 


The failure of two state legislatures—Oregon and Illinois—to elect United 
States senators again calls attention to the inadequacy of this method of select- 
ing senators. In both instances there were deadlocks in the state law-making 


There is considerable talk of Russia’s joining her fellow European powers in 
the race for colonies. The region selected by the Russian imperialists is Abys- 
sinia, over which they would like to establish a protectorate. 


another period of armed conflict more devas- 
tating and more terrible. And, if there is an 
answer to the effects of a policy such as that 
which has been pursued in our own day, it may 
be given in one word—Hitlerism. 











Yellow fever, 




















